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THE war had been a great and, in many ways,
a chastening experience for Mr. Churchill.
He had gone into it at thirty-nine, a coming man.
Indeed in 1914 it was not too much to say that
Mr. Churchill, in charge of the most vital element
in the nation's defences, had arrived. His name
ranked behind, but only just behind, those of such
martial celebrities as Kitchener and French and,
perhaps, in front of the relatively unknown sailors,
Jellicoe and Beatty. It was not easy to discern what
other politician could expect to run him dose, if
the war followed anything like a normal course.
But wars are rarely normal; and when the Armis-
tice arrived, his figure scarcely cast a shadow on
the public scene.

He had known the bitterness of failure and the
first interruption of his smooth ascent towards the
very top of public life. True, he was still a minister.
But ministers in 1918 were little more than back-
ground for Mr. Lloyd George. The Prime Minister
was first, and the rest nowhere. For the public
mind, gratefully aware of his immense personal
achievement, was not greatly interested in his col-
leagues. Indeed, few of them were conspicuously
interesting. Mr, Bonar Law kcked colour quite
as much as Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon seemed
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